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Can We Grow Old Gracefully ? 


Mr. McBurney: Our speakers today 
are participating in the University’s 
Centennial Conference on the Prob- 
lems of an Aging Population. We wel- 
come to our microphone Clark Tib- 
bitts, Chairman of the Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics of the Federal 
Security Agency; Dr. C. H. Hardin 
Branch, head of the Department of 
Psychiatry at the Medical School of 
the University of Utah, and Paul C. 
Hatt, Professor of Sociology at North- 
western University. 


Increase in Aged 


Philip Hauser, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Chicago, 
in addressing this Centennial Confer- 
ence you have been attending, made 
this rather startling prediction on 
the problems of an aging population: 
“The number of persons 65 and older 
in the United States will increase 
from the present twelve and one- 
fourth million to between seventeen 
and twenty million by 1975. Now, do 
- you go along with that prediction, 
Hatt? 


Mr. Hatr: There can be little doubt 
that this is an accurate prediction. 
Everyone is living who is going to 
be of that age at that time; in fact, 
the youngest is 41. We know mortality 
rates in that age group are not going 
to shift greatly between now and then, 
and we have very accurate figures on 
them, so it is possible to make a very 
accurate forecast of this kind. I don’t 
think we can question it. 


Mr. McBurNEY: How do you account 
for our aging population, Tibbitts? 


Mr. Tispitts: Well, there is a variety 
of factors that underlie it. The first 
one goes back 65 years or more to the 
time when we had a very high birth 
rate. That fell off, beginning around 
1880 or 1885, so that we had fewer 


infants or young people coming into 
the population. At the same time the 
death rate was falling, and, more 
recently, we have practically cut off 
immigration to this country. 

Most of our migrants during the 
early part of this century were young 
people. We have now stopped feeding 
them into the population. Those who 
came in the earlier years are now part 
of our older population. 


Mr. McBurney: And now our total 
population is increasing, I take it. 


Mr. TissBitts: Our total population 
doubled between 1900 and 1950, but 
our older population quadrupled over 
that period of time. 


Mr. McBurney: Just who is that 
older population, anyway? What do 
you mean by “old age,” Dr. Branch? 


Dr. BRANCH: We don’t know, exactly, 
because we have a tendency to think 
of old people simply in terms of people 
who are older than we are, and this 
same attitude toward old age starts at 
2, perhaps. The child of 2 thinks of 
the boy of 16 as being quite an old 
person. 

Actually, in this group that we 
are discussing—of the people 65 years 
and older—there are certain physical 
findings which are simply part of the 
living process in general. As we said 
a little earlier, this starts perhaps 
even before the child is born. The 
whole metabolic process of living in- 
volves this aging thing. 


Misinformation 


There is a great deal of exaggera- 
tion—and I think it is misinforma- 
tion—about the physical and psycho- 
logic findings of these older people. 
They do have some changes in their 
blood vessels and in their internal 
organs and metabolisms, but psycho- 
logically we find that while they per- 
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haps show a difference in adapta- 
bility, still their vocabularies, their 
comprehension, their reasoning ability 
is remarkably good up until even quite 
an advanced age. 


Mr. McBurney: You refer to the age 
65. Why do you select that figure? 
Is chronological age an adequate cri- 
terion of aging? 


Mr. Hatt: I have had 20-year-old stu- 
dents in my classes who, I’m sure, 
suffered from arteriosclerosis in one 
way or another; there are some pretty 
“old” young people, and also some 
very “young” old people. I think we’d 
all agree on that. 


Mr. McBurney: Well, is this figure of 
65 simply a convenient one for the 
purpose of discussing the problem? 
Is it wholly arbitrary? Is it an 
estimate of age? 


Mr. Tissitts: I would say it is al- 
most entirely arbitrary, and I would 
say it is most unfortunate that in our 
society we have let 65 come to mark 
the beginning of what we call old age. 

Dr. Branch just indicated that the 
physiological changes take place 
throughout life, the psychological 
changes take place throughout life. 
They are gradual. There isn’t any 
point at which we become old. People 
change at different rates, and, even 
within one individual, aging takes 
place at different rates. 

A large part of this old age busi- 
ness is our tendency to call people 
old, to regard people as old, when 
really they aren’t. When our children 
begin to try to manage for us, as 
though we are no longer capable, that 
is one of the points at which we 
necessarily begin to feel old. 


Social Definition 


When we can’t find a job any more 
after 45 or 50, or whenever it hap- 
pens, that is another social definition 
of aging which isn’t consistent with 
physiological and psychological find- 
ings. 


Mr. Hatt: There are certain institu- 
tional aspects of this that we might 
look at very briefly. A society is set 


up in such a way that there are cer- 
tain roles that must be fulfilled, and 
it seems to me that the older people 
are designated by the functions they 
perform. In some it is when you 
become a grandfather, in some it is 
simply when your children marry. I 
would suspect, in other words, it is 
not entirely arbitrary, although it 
may become arbitrary. 


Dr. BRANCH: Since the number of 
people in the United States in this 
age group has increased, I just wonder 
if this isn’t one of the age groups we 
have to get used to. Maybe we’re not 
accustomed to the idea of being 65 
or older, and consequently we regard 
it as a rather forbidding thing. We 
had to get used to being 16; we had 
to get used to being 5. All of us 
rather regretted having to move on, 
because it usually meant giving up 
something. 


Mr. McBurnny: Are you men saying 
it is possible to be young at, let’s 
say, 70, Doctor? 


Dr. BRANCH: Or 80, for that matter; 
or old at 18, when you come right 
down to it. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think people 
are less likely to be old at 65 today 
than they were, say, fifty or seventy- 
five years ago? 


Dr. BRANCH: Yes, I think that would 
be true. Certainly, we have all sorts 
of examples around us. There are all 
kinds of people who are putting out 
a great deal of efficient, very pro- 
ductive work who are much above the 
age of 65. A few years ago, of course, 
people simply didn’t live to be that 
old, and consequently the few people 
who did live to be that old were in 
the nature of museum pieces, and 
were treated that way. 


‘Life Expectancy Longer’ 


Mr. Hatr: Even if there were any | | 
magic in this year 65, which we ap- } 
parently agree there is not, let us say | 


that even if there were a proper age 


for ceasing productive work, 25 or | 


30 years ago, the economic basis for 


that has shifted or gone. It means | 
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we must raise this question again. 
That is, the period of work, during 
which you can save for your later 
years, is longer. You now have a 
longer life expectancy, and in the 
face of a long-range inflation, the 
income from the amount of money 
you can save is not sufficient, even 
if it were adequately arranged twenty 
years ago. 


Dr. BRANCH: Tibbitts would probably 
know about this: Isn’t there a tend- 
ency in some industries to use an age 
index as a basis for retirement in- 
stead of just an arbitrary retirement 
age? 

Mr. TIBBITTS: What is becoming 
known as a “functional retirement 
basis,” instead of a chronological re- 
tirement basis, is gaining some cur- 
rency in industry. By that we mean 
that the individual slows down or 
retires from his work when he is no 
longer capable of carrying on, rather 
than when he reaches an arbitrary, 
selected birthday, like 60 or 638 or 67. 


Mr. McBurNEy: What kind of prob- 
lems are primary for these older 
people we are talking about? What is 
the essential problem we are dis- 
cussing here as you see it, Hatt? 


Economic Problem 


Mr. Hatt: This is not the full prob- 
lem, by any means, but certainly one 
of them is the basic economic problem 
of putting aside sufficient money to 
take care of the later years, not only 
from the individual’s point of view 
but to keep the whole nation’s economy 
balanced under these particular con- 
ditions we now face. 


Dr. BRANCH: Another thing that ties 
in with this is the fact that society 
in general doesn’t value people just 
because they are old, and consequently 
they lose something that we all need 
to keep us going, a feeling of being 
worth-while, a feeling of self-esteem. 
That, of course, complicates the whole 
situation, because we are likely to 
try to hold on to our jobs in order 
to maintain that, even when there is 
no economic reason for it. That pro- 
duces irritation with the younger peo- 


ple who want our jobs, and it also 
makes us defensive about adopting 
any attitude toward moving on away 
from the job to a fuller sort of life. 


‘Fifty Years Ago’ 


Mr. Tispitts: I’d like to go back, 
McBurney, and tie this up with a 
question you asked a few minutes ago: 
Are people less likely to be old at 65 
today than they were fifty years ago? 


I think, potentially, people can be 
much younger at 65 than they were 
back in 1900, because our public health 
and our medical practice have im- 
proved so vastly that potentially we 
can be healthy people. Whether or 
not we are depends to a considerable 
extent on how society regards us in 
our older years, when we pass middle 
life. 


To me the crux of the problem of 
aging in this country today is that 
we have not assigned satisfactory 
roles to people who have passed middle 
life. We tend to put them out of 
the labor force, and similarly, we 
tend to put them out of community 
activities. We feel that maybe they 
are too old to teach Sunday school 
classes any more. We feel that older 
people need to be managed by their 
children. 


It is certainly true that growing 
families of today don’t have any func- 
tion for older members within the 
family. Well, the net result of it is 
that we have a tendency to set older 
people aside and expect them to be 
happy and contented in a rocking 
chair. 


Dr. BRANCH: Look at the thing that 
we learned during the last war, when 
a lot of people who retired came back 
and took on productive jobs. We would 
have felt that some of them were 
quite beyond their physical capacities, 
yet they did them, and the improve- 
ment in some of those people, physi- 
cally and psychologically, was remark- 
able. I think all of us have seen cases 
of that sort, and all of us have also 
seen those same people—when their 
services were no longer needed be- 
cause that emergency, at least, was 
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over—go rapidly downhill, and some 
of them have died as a result of it. 
Mr. McBurNEY: Would you counsel 
an older person, then, to keep pro- 
ductive, to keep active as long as 
possible? 


Dr. BRANCH: As long as possible. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think he is 
likely to live longer and be healthier 
as a result of that? 


Dr. BRANCH: IJ think that would be so. 
For instance, it is surprising that the 
death rate in this country (and other 
countries, too) goes down as a re- 
sult of a period of war, when, pre- 
sumably, the services of physicians 
are not available to the extent that 
they usually are, because so many 
physicians are in the military. I think 
that probably the biggest factor is 
that more people have things to do 
that occupy them, and they don’t have 
time to be sick. 


Mr. McBurRNeEy: But in normal times 


can you keep these older people in 
the labor force? 


Mr. TisBITTs: That’s our challenge. 
That’s what we are facing right now, 
not only in the labor force but in com- 
munity activities. 

Mr. McBurney: Is anything being 
done about that, to your knowledge? 


Mr. Hatt: A good many different 
things are being done in different 
areas. There is one law school in 
San Francisco, for instance, which 
makes a practice of selecting faculty 
members from people who have re- 
tired from other institutions but who 
still have a good many sound and 
solid years of teaching left. 


Retire at 65? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: The normal pro- 
cedure in industry, as I understand 
it, is to retire people at 65. Are you 
suggesting that they ought to be con- 
tinued beyond 65? If so, on what 
basis can you do that? 

Dr. BRANCH: I can’t speak about it 
from the industrial point of view, but 
it seems to me that they might well 
be used as an extension of some of 
their activities. 


To give you an illustration: In 
Utah, as you know, the Mormon 
Church is a very powerful influence 
and it has a very advanced com- 
munal and social sense. They can 
make job opportunities available for 
older people in community types of 
activities which actually work to bene- 
fit other people who are, we'll say, 
poorly fed, poorly housed and poorly 
clothed. It seems to me that many 
older people could be used in some 
sort of cooperative activities like that. 


Mr. Hatt: A great many industries 
are actually following that same lead. 
We have been reading recently about 
the development of gradual retire- 
ment programs, in which the time on 
the job is cut down and part of the 
time released to be given to the com- 
munity and community service. The 
proportion is gradually shifted so the 
individual takes on a heavier and 
heavier community responsibility as 
his industrial responsibility slackens. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Why wouldn’t it be 
possible (this may be naive, but I’m 
on my own here) to throw out this 
retirement at 65, and keep people on 
the job as long as they are able to 
produce? Why not? 


Responsibility of Society 


Mr. TisBirts: I think that’s what we 
are headed toward, and the chief ob- 
stacles are purely social ones. A great 
many persons who are responsible, 
either for keeping people on or for 
hiring them—that is, personnel peo- 
ple—are operating under what we 
might call superstitions about the 
nature of old age; personnel people 
are learning every day that these no- 
tions that we built up about the de- 
sirability of younger people and the 
lack of the capacity of older people 
are, to a large extent, wrong. So 
there is an educational process there. 
There is also one needed among us. 
The public is in no small way re- 
sponsible for the failure to use older 
people. 

On the whole, I think we don’t like 
to be served by older people who are 
acting as sales persons, waitresses 
and receptionists, and in other posi- 
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tions. We prefer younger people. If 
we can change our own attitudes, gen- 
erally, employers will be more likely 
to take on and keep older people. 

Dr. BRANCH: Isn’t it possible, Clark, 
that if we have this arbitrary attitude 
toward older people that we may move 
the thing down to the point where it 
becomes dangerous to the much 
younger age group? For instance, 
take the individual who, at 45 or so, 
loses his job, due to a change in the 
company situation or something of 
that sort. Doesn’t that make him 
less employable, even though we don’t 
regard him as an older person, even 
in this arbitrary sense of the word? 


Mr. TisBitts: You mean he becomes 
less employable because he is 45 and 
looking for a job? 
Dr. BRANCH: Yes. 


Mr. TIBBITTS: Was that your point? 
He becomes less employable I would 
say, because of the social definition 
of old age. He knows from the experi- 
ence of his parents and other people 
that he is going to have difficulty 
getting a job. He knows he has a 
strike or two against him, so he has 
that problem to overcome. For that 
situation we are beginning to de- 
velop counseling services for older 
people, and one important function of 


that service is to build up their own 


confidence in themselves. 


Effect on Young Peopie 


Mr. McBurRNEy: But as you extend 
the productive period for these older 
people in industry, aren’t you running 


the risk of denying adequate oppor- 


tunities to the young people who are 
coming on? Putting the question an- 
other way, are there enough jobs to 
go around, if you enlarge our labor 
force, as this suggestion of yours 
would presumably do? 


Mr. Hatt: Well, I think that we can 


see clearly that here is one of the 
hopeful signs. That is, up to this time 


_ we have had an exceedingly large pro- 
portion of our population in the so- 
_ealled productive years—20 to 60, 
‘however you want to measure them— 
| but that proportion is slipping, for 
the reason that Tibbitts mentioned 


earlier, and as a consequence, the 
relative size of the labor force to the 
total population is decreasing under 
present retirement policies. 

The British, who are farther along 
in this demographic process than we 
are, in the Royal Commission’s report 
of last year, have already clearly, 
outspokenly raised the question, “Can 
we not raise at least a tradition of 
retirement to age 70?” That is still 
arbitrary, but it is five years later. 


Dr. BRANCH: The point that I think 
should be emphasized about this whole 
thing is that we should not have a 
tendency to feel that we are dealing 
with an age group which is apart 
from us, simply because none of us 
happens to belong to it. This whole 
problem of the age group 65 and 
older is going to have its repercussions 
and its effects on all of us; this is a 
total social problem; it is not a prob- 
lem of a specific group, as though we 
were talking about people with polio- 
myelitis, or mentally defective people, 
or a special group of that sort. We’re 
dealing with a total thing which is 
going to have its effect all the way up 
and down the age groups. 

Mr. McBurNEY: How about the per- 
son, though, who has—well, I hate to 
say “never been gainfully employed,” 
because I’m thinking of the house- 
wife. 


Mr. Hatt: You certainly can’t call 
her unproductive. 


Mr. McBurney: I know Mrs. Mc- 
Burney would take exception to that 
[Laughter]. She thinks she is gain- 
fully employed, I’m sure of that. But 
really, how about the older women 
who have maintained a family? Their 
family life is gone. They have reached 
the age of 65 or older. What do you 
suggest for those people? 


Position of Women 


Mr. TrsBitts: I think we might point 
out that this particular group is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the total 
older population segment. The life 
expectancy of women is about four 
years longer than that of men, so 
that the group you just mentioned 
now represents the largest single ele- 
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ment in the aging population, and 
certainly they do have a problem as 
you have indicated. 

Their household responsibilities de- 
cline as their children grow up and 
leave home. They haven’t been work- 
ing for a good many years—at least 
outside of the home—in gainful em- 
ployment, and just how are their 
situations going to be met? 

I’d like to report that yesterday, 

downtown in a department store, I 
ran across a saleswoman who was in 
the latter half of life, and I was bold 
enough to ask her why she was work- 
ing. Her answer wasn’t, “Because I 
need the money.” Her answer was, 
“My daughters have grown up and 
married and left home. There is 
nothing for me to do around the house 
all day long, and I was just beside 
myself for company, so I came down 
here and got this job, and I enjoy it. 
I enjoy being with people all day 
long.” 
Mr. McBurney: Where do you think 
a woman of the sort you just de- 
scribed should live? To move into 
another area of our problem, should 
she live with her children? Should 
she try to maintain a home of her 
own? How about that, Doctor? 


Dr. BRANCH: Well, there is simply a 
problem there. Many old people will 
tell you that they want to stay in their 
own homes, but they mean by that, 
usually, that they want to stay in an 
accustomed situation, around their 
own furniture, their own friends, and 
so on. 


Three-Generation Homes? 


Actually, our present urban living 
doesn’t allow for three-generation 
homes. Most of our homes won’t sup- 
port it. The fact that parents and 
children . 


Mr. McBurney: In other words, we 
have smaller houses now, that can 
hardly accommodate grandparents, is 
that it? 

Dr. BRANCH: That’s right, and the 
stream of traffic through the home 
is usually arranged in such a way 


that the people simply get in each 
other’s hair. 


The person that Tibbitts mentioned, _ 
who is brave enough to tell her chil- 
dren, “I don’t need you, I want to 
get out on my own, I want to be inde- 
pendent,” is, of course, a person who 
has found a very beautiful solution 
to this whole problem. 


Mr. Hatt: Of course, going right © 
along with that is also the fact that | 
the number of functions performed | 
in the household has decreased, so > 
that the additional value of adults in | 
a household is considerably less than | 
it was in the period when we were | 
not so urbanized, or even, presently, | 
in the rural situation. 


Dr. BRANCH: And that brings up that | 
same business of being needed again, © 
when the older persons feel, realisti- 
cally, that they are not needed around } 
except as baby sitters, and most | 
grandparents object strenuously to j{ 
being left by the television to watch | 
the children. ‘| 


Mr. McBurney: I suspect, then, that | 
it is wise, so far as possible, for older | 
people to maintain their own homes. | 
That is essentially what you are 
saying. | 
Mr. Hatt: I saw some figures on | 
that the other day, from a study made | 
in Des Moines, indicating that those | 
older people who lived in their own | 
homes were by far the better adjusted | 
of the group which was surveyed 
there. 
Mr. McBurney: But, of course, each | 
of us faces the time, I imagine, when 
we aren’t capable of that kind of 
independence. We become infirm. We} 
can’t live alone. Where do we go?’} 
Are we going to live with our chil- | ; 
dren? Are you going to set up insti--} 
tutions? How do you answer that; ji 
problem? To me it’s a very important ;| 
thing. | 


7Old Not Sick’ 


Dr. BRANCH: There you run into ail 
thing that I think needs to be em-| 
phasized again—that older people ares 
not sick people. If older people be--|' 
come sick, then they have to be<| | 
handled as sick people in any age 
group, and consequently they may) 
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need nursing-home care, they may 
need institutional care. 

But the problem of the older person 
is not necessarily the problem of the 
mildly sick person, because many of 
them are not mildly sick in that sense 
of the word. The infirm, the people 
who are crippled by some incapacitat- 
ing disease, present a straight medico- 
social problem like any other sick 
persons. 


Mr. Tissitrrs: I think that group is 
@ very small minority of the older 
population—that is, those who spend 
years and years in an incapacitated 
condition, in bed or homebound—but 
by and large, older people, even in 
their later years, are able to live 
satisfactorily in their own homes. 
Sometimes they get to the point 
where it is desirable for the com- 
munity to provide services that will 
help them, such as having older peo- 
ple come in as visitors, to provide 
some company or companionship. An- 
other kind of service is bringing in 
a hot meal a day. There may be an 
older couple living alone in their own 
home, and one of them is incapaci- 
tated, while the other one is fully 
occupied taking care of the first, and 
doesn’t have time to cook. Well, if 
the community, on a voluntary basis, 
would bring one balanced meal in per 
day, it would enable that couple to 
go on indefinitely. 
Mr. McBurney: Well, you’re suggest- 
ing that so far as possible, society 
should organize in such a way as to 
try to keep people in their own homes, 
rather than in institutions of one kind 
or another. 
Mr. TipBitts: That’s where they want 
to be. It’s almost the unanimous tes- 
timony of older people that they want 
to maintain their own living inde- 
pendence, that is, they want to man- 
‘age for themselves in their own 
dwelling units. 


Nursing Homes 

Mr. McBurney: How adequate are 
our nursing homes and facilities for 
the aged? 

Mr. Tissirrs: Well, unfortunately, 
. there are not enough of them, and, un- 


fortunately, a great many are inade- 
quate. I think Dr. Branch has had 
some recent contact with that situ- 
ation. 

Dr. BRANCH: I have had a chance to 
check a few of them, and while they 
do provide an answer to a need, they 
certainly don’t have adequate nutri- 
tional or medical care, except in those 
which are privately run, and conse- 
quently are too expensive for most 
of us. 


The Mental Hospital 


I also object pretty strenuously to 
the idea of putting older people with 
minimal changes in mental institu- 
tions just because we have no other 
place to use as a depository. 


Mr. McBurney: Is that being done? 


Dr. BRANCH: About 20 per cent of our 
mental hospital beds are occupied by 
older people, and most of those people 
don’t need to be in mental hospitals 
at all. They could be taken care of 
in adequate nursing homes, or per- 
haps in their own homes, with the 
kind of supervision Tibbitts is talk- 
ing about. 


Mr. TispBitts: Dr. Branch just men- 
tioned the human aspect of confining 
older people to mental hospitals. There 
is the other side of it, too; nearly 
every state in the Union, I think, at 
the present time is confronted with 
demands for more hospital beds in 
mental hospitals. A good many phy- 
sicians and psychiatrists are express- 
ing themselves freely that if we pro- 
vided foster homes and other arrange- 
ments to keep people in a community, 
we could save the cost of building 
these institutions. 


Mr. McBurney: Dr. Branch, do you 
think it is possible and wise for people 
to make some kind of preparation for 
old age? 

Dr. BRANCH: I think the person who 
does make a preparation for ade- 
quate living all the way through his 
life is going to have his preparation 
for old age. It’s only going to be the 
individual who “puts all his eggs in 
one basket” of interests or occupation 
or family relationships who is going 
to have difficulty when he grows older. 
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Compiled by William Huff 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University 


CAVAN, RUTH and Others. Personal Adjustment in Old Age. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1949. 

Defines the problems of the aging, presents facts derived from census data 
and a special survey of 2988 older persons, and describes two instruments for 
measuring adjustment. Especially good for anyone working with older people. 


DONAHUE, WILMA T. and TIBBITTS, CLARK, eds. Planning the Older 
Years. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1950. 

A companion volume to Living Through the Older Years, based on the 
course for older people and professional workers given annually at the Institute 
for Human Adjustment of the University of Michigan. 


GILES, RAY. How to Retire—and Enjoy It. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. 


Definite plans for a happy retirement including everything from the 
psychological factors involved to the financial arrangements. 


TIBBITTS, CLARK, ed. Living Through the Older Years. (Proceedings of the 
Charles A. Fisher Memorial Institute on Aging.) Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, 1949. 


A series of addresses given at the country’s first Institute on Aging held 
at the University of Michigan in 1948. 


Adult Education 1:41-79, Dec., ’50. “Education for Aging.” 


A symposium by authorities including articles on: “Preparation for Living 
in the Later Years,” “Community Attitudes and the Older Citizen,” “Public 
School Educational Programs,” “Educational Programs in Other Agencies,” 
“Retraining for Later Maturity,” “Research Needs.” 


Atlantic Monthly 186:51-4, Dec., ’50. “Must 65 Be Fatal?” R. W. BROWN. 


An analysis of the problems facing our aging population by a free-lance 
author of wide experience. 


Business Week p. 98-108, Nov. 11, ’50. “Can Businessmen Lick Old Age?” 
C. E. DUTCHESS. 

_An interesting interview with the medical director of Schenley Labora- 
tories, Inc. pointing out ways in which people over 40 can often slow down or 
prevent degenerative diseases and so function happily for a long time. 


Business Week p. 32+, Apr. 14, ’51. “Retirement: A Bore or Fun.” 


Tells how Esso Standard Oil and several other large companies are helping 
to prepare their workers for a happy retirement. 


Colliers 127:16-17+, Jan. 6; 24-54, Jan. 18; 26-7+, Jan. 20, ’50. “When 
You’re Old, What Then?” L. I. DUBLIN and H. YAHRAES. 

A keen analysis of the result of the “myth” that a man is through at age 
65, stories of what is already being done by nations, states, and companies to 


change the situation of our aging population, with suggestions for further 
improvements, 
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Federal Security Agency. Conference on Aging, Aug. 13-15, 1950. Washington, 
D. C., Federal Security Agency, 1950. 


National exploratory forum for study of the problems of our aging 
population. 


Ford Times 42:1-64, Sept. 50. “Retirement.” 


Articles on places to retire, and histories of some who have had experience 
with the problem. Interesting map included. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 68:25+, Apr., 51. “Better Living for Older People in 
Millville, N. J.” 

How one woman with vision enlisted her city, state and national govern- 
ment in starting a low-rent community housing project for aged couples. 


Northwestern University Centennial Conference. June 8, 1951. Chicago, 
Illinois. Problems of an Aging Population. Evanston, IIl., Northwestern 
University, Office of Public Relations, 1951. 


“Attitudes Toward Old Age in Different Cultures.” E. ACKERKNECHT; 
“Anticipating Old Age with Assurance.” C. HARDIN BRANCH; “Anticipat- 
ing Old Age with Assurance.” C. A. SIEGFRIED; “Demographic Aspects of 
Our Aging Population.” P. M. HAUSER; “Difference of Adjustment: Segre- 
gated Old Age Communities vs. Unsegregated Communities.” R. W. KLEE- 
MEIR; “The Ecology of the Aged.” R. B. VANCE; “Educational Problems 
of an Aging Population.” P. L. ESSERT; “Mental Aspects of Adjustment 
and Preparation for Old Age.” C. H. HARDIN BRANCH; “Problems of 
Social Security in an Aging Population.” L. ULMAN; “Physiologic Changes 
in Aging.” A. J. CARLSON; “Social Implications of an Aging Population.” 
P. M. HAUSER. 


Today’s Health 28:32-3+, Nov. ’50. “Is Old Age Necessary?” E. STRATTON. 
“We age at a rate closely allied to what we eat.” Includes definite sug- 
gestions. 
Wilson Library Bulletin 25:445+, Feb., ’50. “Libraries and the Aged.” 
W. B. HOFFMAN. 
A brief summary of the responsibility which public libraries need to take 
in regard to older readers. 


Woman’s Home Companion 78:34-5+, Apr., 51. “My Mother’s Health at 75.” 
B. F. MILLER. 
Helpful suggestions for better health by an understanding son and doctor. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand issues? 
Available for 10 cents in coin 


What Can Medicine Do for the Aged? 
Vol. XIII, No. 20 


What Should the Government Do for the Aged? 
Vol. XIII, No. 21 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, will bring you this list by return mail. 
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VOLUME XV 


Is Germany Turning East or 
West? 

Can We Stop Polio? 

Who Should Go to College? 
What Should I Do in an A-Bomb 
Attack? 

Peacetime Uses and Problems of 
Atomic Energy. : 
What Should Be Our National 
Water Policy? 

Can We Get People to Work To- 
gether? 

Korea—Test Case for American 
Foreign Policy. 

Russian Aims and American For- 
eign Policy. 

How Can Western Europe Be De- 
fended Against Communism? 
Who Should Be Drafted? 

Should the American People Re- 
ject the Welfare State? 

Pay As You Go or Deficit Financ- 
ing? 
Accidents—Childhood’s 
Health Hazard. 

Can We Curb Subversives With- 
out Losing Our Freedoms? 

Do Rockets and Jets Mean a New 
Era in Air Travel? 

Has Christmas Lost Its Religious 
Significance? 

Is the United Nations the World’s 
Best Hope for Peace in 1951? 
How Should Christians Look at 
War? 


Greatest 


Have You Read These Issues 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand? 
List of all available issues on request 
24. 


25. 
26. 
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of the 


The Function of Criticism in a 
National Emergency. 

America’s Role in Southeast Asia. 
What Should the University 
Stand For? 


VOLUME XVI 


The Author and Reader in Time 
of Crisis. 

The. Alternatives 
Foreign Policy. 
The Small Investor: His Prob- 
lems and Opportunities. 

What Are the Social Responsi- 
bilities of Scientists? 
Latin America in the 
Crisis. 


in American 


World 


. Do We Face Critical Shortages? 
. Population and Food Pressure in 


the Orient. 


. What Fools These Mortals Be. 
- How Much Can We Learn from 


History? 


- The Role of the Artist in a Tech- 


nological Society. 


. Should College Students Be 


Drafted? 


- Is World War III Inevitable? 
. Are We Emotionally Prepared for 


Today’s World? 
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